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Your  Committee,  since  its  organization 
six  months  ago,  has  at  numerous  meetings 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  problem 
which  was  set  before  it.  It  has  discussed: 

Transportation  as  applied  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  persons  and  its  relation  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  population: 

Fire  hazard  in  the  great  areas  of  wooden 
buildings  surrounding  the  city: 

Schemes  for  improved  housing  as  shown 
by  examples  in  this  country  and  Europe: 

Congestion  of  population  in  certain  parts 
of  the  City  and  its  bearing  on  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 

It  is  to  this  latter  phase  of  the  problem 
in  particular  that  your  Committee  desires 
to  call  your  attention  in  this  report,  because 
in  our  opinion  no  important  improvement 
in  housing  conditions,  so  far  as  Boston  is 
concerned,  is  financially  possible  until  this 
problem  .of  congestion  is  faced  and  dealt 
with. 

In  our  study  of  congestion,  the  general 
facts,  such  as  appear  in  the  reports  of  the 
public  authorities,  have  been  taken  as  a 
basis,  and  these  have  been  supplemented  by 
special  studies  carried  out  in  great  detail  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  general  basic 
facts  and  furnishing  other  facts  not  furnished 
by  the  above  reports.  We  have  made  a 
minute  investigation  of  ten  blocks,  two  blocks 
each  in  the  West,  North  and  South  Ends  and 
one  block  each  in  Roxbury,  South  Boston, 
East  Boston  and  Charlestown.  These  blocks 
were  selected  after  due  consultation  with  well- 
informed  persons  as  being  typical  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  were  located,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  extremes 
in  any  direction.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  facts  we  have  got  together,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  practical  experience  of  the 
members  of  your  committee,  afford  a  fair 
guide  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various 
districts. 


So  far  as  conditions  of  congestion  are 
concerned,  we  find  this  evil  to  be  largely 
confined  to  the  North  and  West  Ends  (Wards 
6  and  8)  though  there  is  some  congestion  in 
the  South  End  (Ward  7).  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  however,  that  these  conditions 
are  spreading  and  that,  if  unchecked,  the 
South  End  and  perhaps  other  districts  will 
soon  be  seriously  affected. 

We  append  to  this  report,  as  Exhibit  A, 
a  report  to  us  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Estabrook,  who 
has  supervised  the  investigations  under¬ 
taken  by  your  Committee  and  has  stated 
the  results  of  those  investigations  in  thor¬ 
ough  detail.  We  give  below  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  and  conclusions  arrived 
at.  Their  full  significance,  however,  can 
be  apprehended  only  by  reading  the  full 
details  of  the  Estabrook  report. 

The  districts  in  Ward  6  and  8,  which  can 
be  strictly  called  tenement  districts,  cover 
an  area,  including  streets,  of  about  103  acres. 
This  area,  according  to  the  Massachusetts 
Census  of  1905,  had  a  population  of  approx¬ 
imately  44,000  people.  In  other  words,  on 
a  piece  of  land  which  would  be  thought  small 
for  a  single  country  place,  we  find  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  good-sized  city.  The  investi¬ 
gations  which  we  have  made  indicate  that 
more  than  20,000  of  these  people  live  under 
conditions  where  they  have  in  bedrooms  less 
than  400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  capita.  That 
is  to  say,  these  20,000  people  are  actually 
living  below  the  lowest  standard  fixed  as  the 
minimum  by  any  city,  in  the  United  States 
or  Europe,  which  has  undertaken  to?  estab¬ 
lish  a  minimum,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  above  to  be  a  fair  statement  oi 
the  conditions  of  congestion  of  people  within 
the  buildings. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  congestion  of 
buildings  on  the  land  our  figures  indicate 
that  more  than  80%  of  the  land,  exclusive 
of  streets,  is  covered  by  buildings,  whiM 
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many  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  on 
the  average  about  16%  of  the  rooms  are  dark. 

In  the  matter  of  sanitary  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  washing,  we  find  that  there 
is  an  average  of  only  one  faucet  to  each 
family  of  five  persons  and  only  one  water 
closet  to  every  eight  persons,  and  a  large 
number  of  these  water  closets  are  dark  and 
filthy. 

A  condition  of  affairs  where  20,000  people 
have  less  than  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
for  sleeping  purposes,  and  where  proper 
living  conditions  are  impossible,  speaks  for 
itself.  Its  full  evil  effects,  social  and  phy¬ 
sical,  are  not  susceptible  of  demonstration 
in  figures,  though  they  show  plainly  enough 
in  the  death  rate  of  infants.  Moreover,  the 
effects  of  this  condition  in  swelling  the  rolls 
of  hospitals,  almshouses  and  insane  asylums 
are  increasing  our  annual  totals  of  expense, 
for  state  and  city;  but  here  also  the  causes  of 
this  expense  do  not  show  in  the  figures. 

This  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  us,  not 
to  these  poor  people  who,  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  life,  are  subjected  to  conditions 
that  are  destructive  to  health,  an  outrage 
to  decency  and  a  menace  to  everything  that 
family  life  holds  most  dear.  To  suffer  these 
conditions  to  continue  now  that  they  are 
known  and  realized  would  be  a  lasting  stain 
on  the  good  name  of  our  city  and  state. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS 

The  effect  of  these  conditions  on  human 
lives  cannot  be  fully  stated  in  figures  or 
statistics,  but  the  conditions  detailed  in 
Mr.  Estab rook's  report  must  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  passing  now  to  the  direct  financial 
effects  we  can  be  more  specific,  though  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  indirect 
financial  cost  to  the  state  and  city  in  maimed 
and  shattered  lives  is  far  greater. 

Certain  broad  facts  are  generally  recog¬ 
nized  and  have  been  known  for  years.  Land 
values  in  Wards  6  and  8  have  risen  very 
greatly  in  the  last  ten  years  and  appear  to 
be  still  rising.  Land  values  in  the  South 
End  have  suffered  a  heavy  decline,  but  ap¬ 
pear  now  to  be  stationary  or  perhaps  slightly 
greater.  Land  values  in  South  Boston  and 
Charlestown  have  declined  and  are  doing 
so  still.  There  is  evidence  here  of  a  process 
of  readjustment  and  it  would  seem  probable 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the 
losses  and  the  gains.  After  study  of  the 
information  available,  we  are  prepared  to 
,state  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  such  a 
Connection  and  that  the  rise  in  land  values  in 


Wards  6  and  8  has  been  at  the  expense  of  other 
districts.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  congestion 
in  Wards  6  and  8  which  is  the  cause  of  this 
loss  to  their  neighbors.  The  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  South  Boston  and  Charlestown 
for  manufacturing  purposes  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  North  and  West  Ends,  and  yet 
where  cheap  labor  and  especially  where 
the  labor  of  women  is  wanted,  the  latter 
district  is  preferred.  This  is  perfectly  natural, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in 
this  and  in  other  communities  that  con¬ 
gested  districts  furnish  the  conditions  under 
which  labor  of  this  class  is  cheapest  and  most 
plentiful.  In  fact,  it  has  been  given  as  the 
reason  of  some  manufactures  for  moving 
into  congested  districts  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
burn  men  and  women  than  coal.  In  this 
way,  illegitimate  congestion,  that  is  occu¬ 
pancy  beyond  what  reasonable  regulations 
would  permit,  tips  the  scale  *  in  favor  of 
those  districts,  and  Wards  6  and  8  are  at¬ 
tracting  business  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  When  manufacturers  move  into 
these  wards,  this  naturally  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  land  values,  which  results  in 
increasing  rents,  which  in  turn  can  best  be 
paid  by  increasing  congestion.  Thus  the 
condition  aggravates  itself. 

Looked  at  from  another  side  the  situation 
is  this:  The  average  rent  per  room  per  week 
in  these  congested  districts  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  90  cents,  while  the  average  rent 
per  capita  is  about  60  cents,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  being  about 
ItV.  In  the  uncongested  districts  that  we 
have  studied,  where  the  same  class  of  people 
are  housed,  the  rent  per  room  has  come  down 
to  60  cents,  at  which  price  further  building 
for  legitimate  use  is  unprofitable. 

It  has  for  some  years  been  recognized  by 
those  who  have  wished  to  undertake  the  build¬ 
ing  of  improved  dwellings  for  workers  that 
proper  accommodations  could  not  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  unskilled  workers  at  a  reasonable 
profit  where  legitimate  occupancy  was  in¬ 
sisted  on.  Rents  of  this  class  of  tenements 
are  so  low  as  to  make  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment  impossible  in  a  new  building. 
It  was  natural  that  this  should  have  been 
attributed  to  defects  in  our  building  laws, 
but  after  many  efforts  to  improve  them  have 
failed,  it  has  now  become  clear  that  it  is  not 
because  building  is  too  expensive,  but  be- 
cause  legitimate  occupancy  cannot  compete 
with  illegitimate.  Investment  in  legitimate 
housing  is  not  financially  practicable,  because 
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illegitimate  occupancy  is  allowed.  Anyone 
who  will  examine  the  conditions  in  Wards 
6  and  8,  where  this  class  of  property  is  the 
rule,  will  see  how  it  is.  Congestion  in  these 
wards  has  been  allowed  to  reach  such  a  point 
that,  in  spite  of  high  land  values,  rentals 
per  capita  are  so  low  as  literally  to  starve 
out  the  landlords  in  uncongested  districts 
who  try  to  compete.  The  situation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
who,  without  protection  from  the  law,  tries 
to  make  a  living  with  short  hours  of  labor 
in  the  face  of  competition  from  long  hours 
and  child  labor.  In  short,  competition  which 
does  not  comply  with  decent  and  humane 
conditions  can  often,  if  permitted,  wipe  out 
completely  that  which  does  so  comply. 

The  foregoing  we  believe  to  be  the  economic 
results  of  congestion.  The  thing  is  bad  in 
itself  and  is  reacting  with  disastrous  effect 
upon  its  neighbors.  The  land-owners  of  the 
whole  city  in  some  measure,  and  the  land- 
owners  of  Wards  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and 
15  in  particular  are  paying  the  profits  of 
land-owners  in  Wards  6  and  8.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  addition  to  the  indirect  charge 
that  they  must  undergo  in  paying  the  bill 
for  institutional  treatment  of  the  abundant 
disease  products  of  this  district. 

After  the  situation  is  once  made  clear,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  either  labor 
or  capital. 

The  supposed  needs  of  poverty  and  the 
supposed  needs  of  business  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  pleaded  for  the  continuance  of 
long  factory  hours,  for  child  labor,  and  for 
bad  shop  conditions  will  be  pleaded  for  con¬ 
gestion,  and  the  same  reasons  coming  home 
to  enlightened  labor  and  capital  alike  will 
call  for  the  abolishment  of  it.  The  state 
has  already  decided  on  which  path  its  feet 
are  set  as  regards  factory  hours  and  child 
labor.  It  is  high  time  to  persue  the  same 
policy  in  regard  to  congestion. 

REMEDY 

In  what  form  shall  the  community  seek 
a  remedy? 

So  far  as  congestion  of  buildings  on  the 
land  is  concerned,  this  is  a  matter  for  proper 
building  laws  and  their  impartial  enforce¬ 
ment.  With  regard  to  congestion  of  people 
within  the  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
vests  in  the  local  Health  Board  sufficient  power 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  If  supported  by 
sufficient  money  and  by  a  vigorous  public 
opinion,  much  might  be  done. 


We  wish,  however,  here  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  Metropolitan  question,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  effectively  must  be  dealt  with 
so  as  to  include  a  large  area  which  for  present 
purposes  may  be  accurately  enough  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Metropolitan  District.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  the  working  population 
of  the  city — that  is,  of  the  persons  who  do 
their  business  or  earn  their  wages  in  Boston 
— do  not  sleep  there.  For  purposes  of  trade 
and  competition  they  are  residents  of  Boston, 
but  77,500  of  them  live  in  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns.* 

For  purposes  of  housing,  therefore,  the 
unit  of  competition,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
Metropolitan  District,  and  no  building  law 
or  health,  or  sanitary  regulation  will  be 
effectual  and  equitable  which  ignores  this 
fact  and  attempts  to  deal  with  a  smaller 
unit.  The  movements  of  population  and 
the  investment  of  money  do  not  regard  town 
lines. 

A  building  law  dealing  with  dwellings  or 
a  health  regulation  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  occupancy,  which  should  attempt 
to  raise  the  conditions  of  housing  in  Boston 
alone,  would  either  be  ineffective  or  would 
result  only  in  transferring  the  unwholesome 
conditions  just  outside  the  city  limits.  We 
should,  in  fact,  merely  be  drawing  a  dead 
line  around  our  city  without  reaching  the 
evils  with  which  we  seek  to  deal;  we  should 
be  driving  the  disease  from  which  we  now 
suffer  out  among  our  neighbors,  instead  of 
putting  an  end  to  it.  Such  a  course  would 
cost  us  heavily,  and  would  do  no  good.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  control  must  cover 
the  same  ground  as  the  competition,  which 
is  substantially  the  Metropolitan  District. 
Therefore,  new  legislation  is  needed  to  give 
the  necessary  control  over  the  whole  Metro¬ 
politan  District  to  some  body  fitted  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem  of  congestion. 
Such  a  body  might  act  through  the  local 
authorities  by  means  of  supervisory  powers 
and  co-ordinate  authority  in  case  the  local 
authority  were  remiss,  such  as  is  given  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  other  matters. 
In  the  present  emergency,  however,  and  until 
such  conditions  as  now  exist  can  be  altered 
substantially,  we  believe  that  little  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  district  at  large  except 
through  a  strong  body  acting  directly  and 
with  power  of  putting  congested  points  un¬ 
der  a  special  system  of  inspection.  Such 
a  body  must  be  given  power,  directly  or 

*See  December  Census  1905.  Bulletin  14. 
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through  local  authority,  first,  to  stop  the 
spread  of  congestion,  and  then  to  put  an 
end  to  it  where  it  now  exists,  by  inaugur¬ 
ating  a  gradual  moving-out  process,  while 
new  housing  is  provided  for  those  so  moved, 
under  natural  and  acceptable  conditions. 

In  deciding  on  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
situation  above  outlined  the  following  facts 
should  be  given  due  weight.  The  present  land 
values  in  Wards  6  and  8  have  been  largely 
created  and  are  now  sustained  by  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  congestion  of  the  population  which 
exists  in  that  district  and  any  measure  of 
regulation  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
congestion  will  tend  to  reduce  values  in  these 
districts  and  increase  them  elsewhere.  This 
can  possibly  be  counterbalanced  to  some 
extent  by  increased  use  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  increased  facilities  for  cheap 
transportation  for  workers.  If,  however, 
the  population  in  these  wards  is  rapidly 
reduced  without  bringing  in  some  other 
force  to  sustain  land  values,  these  values 
will  necessarily  fall.  Much  of  the  real  estate 
in  this  district  is  owned  by  persons  of  small 
means,  many  of  them  foreigners  who  came 
here  unfamiliar  with  our  laws  and  standards 
and  who  have  simply  accepted  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  found.  Acting  on  a 
sound  and  wholesome  instinct  to  save  their 
money  and  invest  it  in  land,  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  equities  in  improved  real  estate 
in  these  wards;  equities  which  are  often 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  mortgages  to 
which  the  properties  are  subject.  Any 
considerable  fall  in  land  values  will  immed¬ 
iately  sweep  such  equities  away,  and  great 
hardship  to  the  owners  will  result.  It  may 
well  be  that  such  an  event  might  have  been 


foreseen  by  an  investor  of  wide  experiences 
but  such  foresight  could  not  be  expected  of 
poor  people,  many  of  whom  are  foreigner, 
ignorant  of  our  law.  The  fault  is  ours,  not 
theirs.  They  took  things  as  they  found 
them,  and  the  community  which  has  for 
years  allowed  such  conditions  to  exist  has 
a  moral  obligation  not  to  throw  upon  these 
persons  the  whole  burden  of  changes  which 
must  be  made.  We  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  this  constitutes  a  valid  excuse 
for  allowing  such  conditions  to  continue — 
for  it  does  not.  But  in  any  measures  which 
are  taken  to  remedy  this  evil,  involving 
the  transfer  of  values  from  one  district  to 
another,  the  rights  of  these  persons  should 
be  considered  and  the  community  should  see 
that  no  injustice  is  done  because  of  its  failure 
to  do  its  duty  at  the  proper  time. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  housing 
problem  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance  and  which  deserve  the  most 
careful  study,  but  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee  this  fact  of  congestion  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  the  better  housing  problem, 
and  until  it  is  dealt  with,  no  important 
progress  can  be  made.  We,  therefore,  make 
this  report  dealing  with  congestion  in  order  to 
make  our  position  clear.  We  cannot  advise 
sinking  money  in  attempts  to  solve  the  housing 
problem  while  illegitimate  competition  by 
overcrowding  is  allowed  to  continue. 

The  shame  of  these  conditions  under  which 
many  poor  now  live  in  Boston  is  not  their 
shame,  but  ours.  The  fault  lies  at  our  doors, 
not  theirs.  We  must  choose  whether  these 
conditions  must  continue,  and  on  this  decision 
the  future  of  our  housing  problem  depends. 
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The  Massachusetts  census  of  1905  shows  that 
in  the  North  and  West  Ends  of  Boston  (Wards 
6  and  8)  live  60,797  persons, — over  to  of  the 
city’s  total  population  on  less  than  sV  of  its 
land  area:  Only  ten  cities  in  the  State  have  more 
people.  * 

In  each  of  these  wards,  the  population  in 
1905  and  1907  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
ward  except  two  in  Dorchester,  each  of  which 
has  six  to  fourteen  times  the  area  of  either  Ward 
6  or  8.  Ward  8,  the  smallest  ward,  in  1907  had 
16%  more  people  than  Ward  23,  West  Roxbury, 
with  forty-six  times  its  area.  ** 

The  density  of  population,  jor  whole  wards,  is 
greatest  in  Ward  8 — 192  persons  per  acre.  In 
Ward  6,  it  is  106  per  acre.  But,  as  only  part  of 
Ward  8  is  devoted  to  housing,  and  Ward  6 
includes  much  of  the  business  district,  these 
statistics  give  no  idea  of  real  conditions.  For 

♦Unless  otherwise  stated,  statistics  are  from  the  1905 
census.  Though  this  census  is  inaccurate,  with  few, 
if  any  exceptions,  the  figures  are  too  small,  and  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  are  particularly  great  in  the  immigrant  wards. 
For  example,  the  census  of  persons  under  one  year,  instead 
of  equaling  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  under  one 
during  the  preceding  year,  is  much  smaller — 26%  less  for 
all  Boston,  16%  less  for  the  5  suburban  wards  and  32% 
less  for  Wards  6  and  8.  Hence,  the  crowding  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends  was  in  1905  considerably  greater  than 
appears  from  the  census. 

♦♦Registry  Department  Report  for  1907,  p.  291. 


whole  wards,  the  average  persons  per  dwelling 
shows  congestion  best.  In  1907,  it  was  20.7 
in  Ward  6,  and  16.6  in  Ward  8,  and  in  no  other 
ward  over  13.4,  or  §  as  many  as  in  Ward  6;  in 
fifteen  wards  it  was  between  5.5  and  10.* 

The  increase  in  population  between  1895  and 
1905  in  Wards  6  and  8  was  19.2%;  in  the  whole 
city,  19.8%, — only  .6%  more;  in  South  Boston 
2.2%;  and  Ward  13,  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
city,  decreased  13%.  Charlestown  decreased 
.8%.  In  Ward  8,  the  population  increased  33.2% 
more  than  in  all  but  six  of  the  other  wards;  and 
in  only  one  of  these  six  was  the  per  cent,  of  in¬ 
crease  much  greater.** 

The  North  and  West  End  increase  is  due  to 
the  high  birth  rate  and  many  immigrants.  In 
1907  Ward  6  had  1,893  births — 57%  more  than 
in  any  other  ward,  and  a  birth-rate  of  60.8  per 
1,000.  Ward  8  had  1,205  births,  and  a  rate  of 
37.7  per  1,000.  Ward  20  had  1,128,  the  next 
largest  number,  among  its  36%  greater  popula¬ 
tion  than  either  Ward  8  or  6.  In  only  six  wards 

♦Ibid. 

♦♦Between  1895  and  1900,  the  population  increased  in 
Wards  6  and  8,  16.4%;  in  the  whole  city,  12.9%,  or  3.5% 
less;  in  South  Boston,  2%;  in  Ward  13,  it  decreased  8.3%. 
In  all  Charlestown,  it  increased  .9%,  but  in  two  wards  de¬ 
creased  1%.  In  Ward  8,  it  increased  24.5%  more  than  in 
all  but  four  of  the  other  wards. 
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was  the  birth  rate  one-half  as  great  as  in  Ward  6, 
and  in  four  wards  it  was  less  than  one-third  as 
great.  In  Ward  6  there  were  1,178  more  births 
than  deaths;  in  Ward  8,  763  more;  and  in  each 
of  the  other  wards,  from  528  down  to  six  more.  * 

As  Boston  is  next  to  New  York  the  largest 
immigration  port,  probably  more  immigrants 
settle  in  the  North  and  West  Ends  than  in  any 
other  community  except  New  York.  At  any 
rate,  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  in  these 
districts  increased  from  55  in  1900  to  59  in  1905; 
and  thus  their  population  then  increased,  and 
it  probably  now  increases  even  more  through 
the  coming  of  immigrants  than  through  the  very 
high  birth  rate.** 

For  housing  this  increase,  the  West  End,  and 
yet  more  the  North  End,  have  a  constantly  de¬ 
creasing  area.  Lots,  and  some  whole  blocks, 
on  which  few  years  ago  lived  hundreds  of  persons, 
are  now  devoted  entirely  to  business. 


THE  TENEMENT  DISTRICTS  OF  THE 
NORTH  AND  WEST  ENDS 

In  the  North  End  in  1905, — 22,779  persons, 
or  76%  of  total  population  of  Ward  6,  lived  on 
the  forty-three  blocks  bounded  by  Endicott, 
Thacher,  Washington  Street  North,  Causeway, 
Prince,  Snowhill,  Charter,  Jackson  Ave.,  Com¬ 
mercial,  North  and  Cross  Streets.***  These 
blocks,  and  one-half  their  bounding  streets,  have 
an  area  of  57.2  acres;****  and  the  density  of 
population  is  398  persons  per  acre. 

Similarly,  in  the  West  End,  21,222  persons, 
69%  of  the  popidation  of  Ward  8,  lived  on  the 
thirty-nine  blocks  bounded  by  Merrimac,  Pitts, 
Green,  Chambers,  Allen,  Charles,  Leverett, 
Brighton,  Lowell,  Minot,  Nashua  and  Causeway 
streets;  with  one-half  their  bounding  streets,  an 
area  of  45.9  acres,  and  a  density  of  462  persons 
per  acre. 

Thus,  the  tenement  districts  of  the  North  and 
West  Ends,  with  a  population  in  1905  of  44,001, 
on  103.1  acres,  had  a  density  of  population  of 
427  persons  per  acre. 

These  Boston  districts  are  said  to  be,  and 
probably  are,  more  densely  populated  than  any 
other  American  city  or  district — except  in  New 
York.  The  Chicago  “tenement  house  popula¬ 
tion  is  oppressively  dense,”  those  working  to 
improve  conditions  have  said;  but  the  three 
districts  there,  with  a  little  greater  population 

♦Registry  Department  Report  for  1907,  pp.  290,  239 
and  287. 

♦♦Registry  Department  Report  for  1901,  pp.  81  and  83, 
and  Report  for  1907,  pp.  248  and  252. 

♦♦♦Block  census  figures  in  City  Clerk’s  office. 

♦♦♦♦Measured  by  planimeter  on  plans  in  City  Engineer’s 
office. 


than  the  North  and  West  Ends  tenement  dis¬ 
tricts,  have  206.2  persons  per  acre;  and  the  most 
crowded  district,  265.8.* 

How  do  these  Boston  districts  really  compare 
with  New  York,  where,  for  “the  Lower  East 
Side,  whose  congestion  is  infamously  the  worst 
in  the  world,”  the  maximum  density  in  1905  is 
given  as  575. 5  persons  per  acre.  *  * 

Of  New  York  assembly  districts,  only  eight, 
all  but  one  of  them  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
had  over  407  persons  per  acre,  and  only  one  not 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  over  370.  Even  if 
these  New  York  densities  are  accurate — and 
they  are  apparently  too  great  because  the  total 
population  outside  institutions  is  divided  by 
the  “acreage  of  the  blocks  having  residence 
population” — the  average  density  in  our  North 
and  West  End  tenement  districts  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  district  but  one  be¬ 
yond  the  Lower  East  Side,  and  it  is  74%  as 
great  as  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  New  York’s  densely  populated 
district  is  several  times  as  extensive  as  Boston’s. 

Even  within  the  North  and  West  End  tene¬ 
ment  districts,  and  more  than  in  similar  New 
York  districts,  numerous  blocks  are  devoted 
largely  or  chiefly  to  business  or  schools  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  not  to  housing.  The  area 
of  the  house  lots  is  only  about  one-half  the  total 
area  of  our  tenement  districts.  On  blocks  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  housing  live  as  many  persons 
per  acre  as  on  the  Lower  East  Side;  on  block 
No.  159,  a  typical  block  of  this  sort  and  not 
one  of  the  most  crowded,  bounded  by  Poplar, 
Brighton,  Milton  and  Spring  Streets,  live  578 
per  acre. 

On  certain  North  and  West  End  blocks  and 
small  groups  of  blocks,  the  density  is  decidedly 
greater  than  for  the  whole  tenement  districts. 
Six  blocks,  Nos.  15,  16,  31,  32,  33,  and  34, 
around  Thacher  and  Prince  streets,  had  3,311 
inhabitants  in  1905 — 752.5  per  acre.  Five 
blocks  around  Brighton  and  Chambers  Streets, 
Nos.  161A,  161B,  172,  175  and  177|,  had  2,490 
inhabitants — 732.4  per  acre;  and  blocks  Nos. 
175  and  177|,  830  per  acre.  New  York’s  greatest 
assembly  district  density  was  735.7  per  acre. 
Again,  the  crowding  is  as  intensive,  but  not  as 
extensive,  in  Boston  as  in  New  York. 

Seven  single  North  and  West  End  blocks  had 
in  1905  from  1,017  to  1,174  inhabitants — each 
a  fair-sized  town.  As  numerous  blocks  here, 
however,  cover  less  than  an  acre,  those  with 
smaller  population  are  often  very  crowded.  Of 
twenty-two  blocks  whose  density  in  1905  I 

♦Tenement  conditions  in  Chicago,  p.  54. 

♦♦Federation  of  May,  1908,  pp.  7  and  12. 
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determined,  four  had  less  than  500  per  acre, — 
four  between  500  and  600, — nine  between  600 
and  720, — four  between  786  and  880, — and  one 
had  1,138  per  acre.  In  all  Manhattan,  122  blocks 
had  750  or  more  persons  per  acre — “intolerable 
congestion”;  and  all  but  seven  of  them  were 
on  the  Lower  East  Side.  *  Block  No.  33,  bounded 
by  Prince,  Thacher,  North  Margin  streets,  and 
Lafayette  Avenue,  was — so  far  as  known — the 
most  densely  populated  block  in  Boston;  it 
had  956  residents  on  .84  acre.  They  lived  in 
houses  averaging  3f  stories  high — viz.,  310 
persons  per  acre  per  story.  New  York’s  most 
crowded  block  had  1,672  per  acre  in  houses 
averaging  5|  stories,  or  304  per  acre  per  story. 

The  956  persons  on  this  North  End  block 
lived  in  403  rooms — according  to  a  careful  count, 
— an  average  of  2.37  persons  per  room ,  including 
all  but  halls,  bathrooms  and  closets,  and  sup¬ 
posing  all  rooms  on  the  block  occupied.  New 
York,  for  a  considerable  number  of  rooms,  has 
found  at  the  most  1.78  persons  per  room.  Thus, 
the  crowding  on  this  block  was  33% 
greater  than  in  New  York.  The  conditions  on 
this  block  may  be  extreme.  In  our  North  and 
West  Ends  and  South  Cove  in  1908  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Commission  found  an  average  of  144 
persons  per  hundred  rooms  occupied,  as 
compared  with  139  in  New  York’s  immigrant 
districts,  and  from  115  to  141  in  five  other  large 
cities.** 

This  report,  the  1905  census,  and  our  investiga¬ 
tions,  make  it  clear  that  congestion  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends  is  as  great  as  anywhere.  The 
density  per  acre  here  is  not  much  less  than  in 
the  most  crowded  part  of  New  York,  and  is 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in  this  country. 
Crowding  within  the  rooms  is  greatest  here. 


DETAILED  STUDY  OF  FOUR  BLOCKS 
IN  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST  ENDS 

The  four  blocks  for  detailed  study  are  not 
the  best  or  the  worst  to  be  found, — not  the  most 
crowded  or  the  least  crowded.  After  consulting 
many  who  know  the  districts  well,  and  seeing 
something  of  nearly  all  the  80-90  blocks  of 
the  North  and  West  End  tenement  districts, 
I  believe  these  four  blocks  are  typical  of  all.  As 
live  nearly  2,400  persons  on  these  four  blocks, 
so  live  the  44,000  or  more  inhabitants  of  the 
North  and  West  End  tenement  districts. 

Each  investigator  tried  to  get  complete  in¬ 
formation,  and  sometimes  discovered  that  ten- 

*Federation  of  May,  1908,  p.  12. 

^^Preliminary  statement  for  newspapers  about  the  Immi¬ 
grants  in  Cities  Report  just  submitted  to  Congress. 


ants  minimized  the  number  of  lodgers.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that,  the  total  population  of  each 
block  is  greater  than  here  given.  We  know 
that  two  mothers  told  of  only  part  of  their 
children  living  at  home;  families  living  in  the 
most  crowded  rooms  might  succeed  in  conceal¬ 
ing  their  full  number  from  us,  as  they  would 
surely  try  to  conceal  it  from  any  one  thought 
to  be  connected  with  the  Board  of  Health.  We 
counted  only  the  persons  said  by  the  occupant 
of  each  tenement  to  live  there — even  though 
neighbors  told  us  of  more — though  beds  said 
not  to  be  used  were  numerous — twenty-four, 
or  one  for  every  four  families  on  one  North 
End  block — and  though  numerous  lodgers  had 
“gone  away”  or  “might  come  later” — thirty- 
nine  on  this  block.  Our  figures  do  not  show  as 
great  crowding  as  is  shown  on  numerous  blocks 
in  the  1905  census;  on  the  two  West  End  blocks 
we  counted  less  persons  than  shown  there  in 
that  Census.  On  no  block  did  we  count  as  many 
persons  per  room  as  did  even  the  Board  of  Health 
in  1901  on  block  61A — for  all  the  houses  but 
one,  an  average  of  2.04  persons  per  room.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  so  far  as  we 
failed  to  count  residents,  our  statistics  of  crowd¬ 
ing  are  too  small. 

The  four  blocks  studied  were : — 1st,  that  bounded 
by  Salem,  Stillman,  Morton  and  Endicott 
streets,  whose  residents  are  one-half  Poles  and 
one-half  chiefly  Russian  Jews  and  some  Italians; 
2nd,  the  block  bounded  by  Prince,  Snowhill, 
Cleveland  Place  and  Margaret  Street,  whose 
residents  are  §  Italians  and  ^  Jews;  3rd,  the 
block  bounded  by  Pitts,  South  Margin,  Hale 
and  Green  Streets,  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  Jews  and  Italians;  and  4th,  the  block  bounded 
by  Poplar,  Brighton,  Milton  and  Spring  streets, 
nearly  all  whose  residents  are  Jews.  The  study 
of  each  block  shows  to  greater  or  less  extent: 
1st,  crowding  of  the  houses  on  the  land ;  2nd,  to 
a  limited  degree,  crowding  of  too  many  families 
in  the  houses,  and  far  more,  the  crowding  of 
too  many  persons  within  the  apartments.  * 

On  each  block,  most  of  the  houses  are  tenement 
houses’,  on  two  blocks,  82%  and  83%  of  the 
families  live  in  tenement  houses  containing 
from  four  to  fifteen  families  each;  and  on  the 
second  block,  56%  of  the  families  in  houses 
containing  seven  or  more  families  each. 

Many  cities  limit  the  height  of  tenement  houses — 
not  as  Boston  to  times  the  width  of  the  street 
but  to  \\  or  lj  times  its  width,  or  even  to  the 
width  of  the  street ;  or  they  allow  only  one  or 

*AU  measurements  without  and  within  the  houses 
were  made  with  a  rule  or  a  tape-line,  and  in  feet  and  inches. 

Measurements  of  lots  were  verified  by  referring  to  the 
assessors’  measurements. 
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two  story  houses  on  streets  not  over  30  feet 
wide.*  On  these  four  blocks,  six  houses  al¬ 
together  are  only  two  stories  high;  many  on 
each  block,  and  70%  on  one  block,  are  four  and 
five  stories  high;  yet  on  only  one  block  do  one- 
half  the  houses  face  streets  over  30  feet  wide; 
on  two  blocks  only  one-quarter  of  the  houses 
face  such  streets,  and  on  the  first  block  76% 
face  streets,  alleys,  or  yards  under  20  feet  wide. 

From  82%  to  85%  of  the  entire  area  of  each 
block  is  covered  by  buildings.  On  most  corners 
of  two  blocks  are  five  or  six  story  business 
buildings,  shutting  out  much  light  and  air  from 
nearby  houses.  The  houses  themselves  cover 
on  the  average  on  each  block  from  81%  to  88% 
of  their  lots.  Though  in  most  cities,  including 
New  York,  the  law  allows  no  tenement  house 
to  occupy  more  than  90%  of  even  a  corner  lot, 
or  more  than  70%  and  sometimes  65%  of  an 
interior  lot, — **  a  large  majority  of  the  houses 
on  each  side  of  these  Boston  blocks  cover  over  80%  of 
their  lots,  and  most  of  the  others  between  70% 
and  80%.  On  the  second  block,  only  four 
cover  less  than  80%,  and  48%  of  all  over  90% 
of  their  lots.  Here,  and  on  each  of  the  first  and 
third  blocks,  four  houses  cover  their  entire 
lots,  and  few  of  these  twelve  houses  are  corner 
houses. 

Only  from  11  %  to  16%  of  the  houses  on  each 
block  have  adequate  rear  yards,  such  as  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  present  building  law  in  Boston 
and  New  York — viz.,  for  interior  lots  at  least 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  for  corner  lots  at  least 
six  feet  wide,  and  across  the  lot.***  Two  houses 
face  Morton  Street,  where  it  is  from  eleven  feet 
to  thirteen  feet  wide  and  have  no  yards;  two 
four-story  tenements  face  an  alley  seven  feet 
wide,  with  a  four-story  house  across  part  of  it, 
and  are  back-to-back  with  other  houses.  There 
are  rear  houses  on  each  block,  and  most  are 
three  and  four  stories  high.  Nearly  one-quarter 
of  all  the  houses  on  the  third  block  are  rear 
houses;  one  at  the  rear  of  16^  South  Margin 
Street  is  nearly  surrounded  by  four- storied 
buildings,  four  feet,  seven  feet  four  inches  and 
from  eight  feet  and  fifteen  feet,  six  inches  away. 
On  3  of  these  four  blocks — of  irregular  shape 
like  most  blocks  in  the  old  parts  of  Boston — 
lots  are  sometimes  too  deep  and  sometimes  too 
shallow  to  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  crowding  of  the  houses  on  the  land  results 
in  many  dark  rooms.  From  13.7%  to  18.5%  of 
all  rooms  on  each  block  are  dark;  and  there  are 
one  or  more  dark  rooms  in  34%  of  the  apart- 

*MacGregor — “Tenement  House  Legislation,”  p.  28. 

**  Mac  Gregor — p.  29. 

***MacGregor — pp.  29-31,  and  Acts  of.  1907,  ch.  55% 
Sec.  55. 
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ments  on  the  first  block,  and  in  40%  to  47.5% 
of  the  apartments  on  the  other  three  blocks.* 
From  14.7%  to  22%  of  all  rooms  on  each  block 
are  inadequately  ventilated,  usually  because 
windows  open  on  a  yard  or  alley  under  ten  feet 
wide,  or  because  they  have  no  outside  window.  ** 

The  water  closets  and  the  halls  are  darker  than 
the  living-rooms.  In  one-third  of  the  houses 
on  the  fourth  block,  and  in  from  40%  to  73% 
of  the  houses  on  the  other  three  blocks,  the  halls 
and  the  stairways  were  dark,  dirty  or  filthy, 
and  inadequately  ventilated;  and  in  from  52% 
to  91.3%  of  the  houses  on  each  block,  they  were 
less  than  three  feet  wide,  the  minimum  allowed 
by  the  present  Boston  building  law.*** ****  Of  the 
water-closets,  on  each  block  48%  to  65%  are 
dark — 58%  to  67.5%  inadequately  ventilated, — 
****and  60%  to  77%  dirty  or  filthy;  on  the  first 
block,  23.2%  of  all  the  water  closets  were  filthy 
when  inspected. 

Living  in  a  cellar  or  basement  is  probably  bad 
even  where  light,  ventilation  and  sun  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  How  much  worse  is  it  for  the  five  families 
on  the  second  block  who  live  entirely  in  cellars 
or  basements\ 

Though  comparatively  few  houses  on  these 
four  blocks  are  occupied  by  more  families  than 
they  were  built  for,  the  families  living  behind 
the  shops  or  11  stores"  on  the  ground  floors  are 
often  pushed  into  particularly  dark  and  crowded 
rooms;  on  each  block  there  are  nineteen  or 
twenty  stores  within  the  houses.  Licenses  to 
work  in  the  apartments  have  been  granted  to 
six  persons  on  one  block,  and  to  three  on  another; 
and  outside  laundry  work,  etc.,  is  done  in  from 
three  to  five  apartments  on  three  of  the  four 
blocks. 

The  ivater  supply  in  most  houses  is  decidedly 
inadequate.  On  three  blocks,  57%,  59%,  and 
81%  of  the  families  have  only  one  faucet  each; 
and  on  the  first  block  only  two  families  have 
more  than  one  faucet  each.  Here,  where  there 


*A  room — or  hall  or  water-closet — is  dark  unless  in  at 
least  half  of  it  one  can  read  a  newspaper  without  difficulty. 

**Aroomis  inadequately  ventilated  unless  it  has  a  window 
of  at  least  9  sq.  ft.,  and  olening  top  and  bottom,  or  two 
or  more  windows,  and  unless  such  window  or  windows 
open  readily  to  an  open  space  at  least  10  ft.  wide.  See 
Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  Secs.  63  and  70. 

***Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  Sec.  45.  In  each  instance  here 
the  per  cent  given  includes  only  houses  in  which  over 
half  the  halls  and  stairways  were  unsatisractory.  A  hall  is 
inadequately  ventilated  unless,  1st,  on  this  story  either 
all  of  one  door,  window,  or  skylight,  of  9  sq.  ft.,  or  parts 
of  two  or  more  windows  or  skylights,  open  readily  to  an 
open  space  10  feet  wide;  or  unless  2nd,  from  this  story 
to  the  roof,  there  is  between  the  stairways  and  landings 
a  well  at  least  3  ft.  in  each  dimension,  and  also  a  skylight 
as  large  and  opening  readily  over  this  well — see  ibid, 
Secs.  65  and  66. 

****A  water-closet  compartment  is  inadequately  venti¬ 
lated  unless  it  has  a  window  or  skylight  of  at  least  3  sq.  ft., 
which  will  all  open  readily,  or  a  larger  window  opening 
readily  at  top.  and  bottom,  and  unless  the  window — of 
whatever  size — opens  on  an  open  space  of  at  least  15  sq.  ft. 
See  Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  Secs.  69  and  72. 


A  NAMELESS  ALLEY  OFF 
CROSS  STREET 
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are  5.9  persons  per  fixture  and  where  lodgers 
are  most  numerous,  there  are  no  set  basins, 
washtubs,  or  bathtubs,  and  few  or  no  pitchers 
and  basins  in  the  bedrooms;  here,  where  kitchens 
are  also  bedrooms,  dining  rooms,  laundries 
and  living  rooms,  practically  all  bathing  must 
be  done  at  the  kitchen  sinks. 

Water  closets ,  usually  dark,  dirty  or  filthy,  and 
inadequately  ventilated,  as  already  stated,  are 
also  often  inconveniently  placed  and  usually 
insufficient.  Health  and  decency  demand  in 
all  houses  what  the  law  requires  in  tenement 
houses  built  since  its  passage — viz.,  one  water 
closet  for  each  apartment  or  for  every  three 
rooms,  and  on  the  same  floor.*  Yet,  on  each 
block  7.4%  to  14.5%  of  the  families  use  cellar 
or  basement  closets;  or,  worse  yet,  nine  families 
use  closets  in  yards.  32%,  56%,  71%,  and  72% 
of  the  families  do  not  have  their  own  water 
closets.  On  the  first  block,  32%  have  one 
closet  for  each  three  families;  on  three  blocks, 
from  3%  to  10.3%  have  one  closet  for  each  four 
families.  At  16f  South  Margin  Street  there 
are  four  families  for  each  of  two  closets,  and  five 
families  and  the  workers  in  a  store  for  the  third 
closet,  fifty-one  persons  in  all;  each  closet  is 
inadequately  ventilated  and  too  dark  and  dirty. 
Numerous  closets  are  used  by  fifteen  or  more 
persons;  and  on  the  fifth  floor  of  24  Stillman 
Street,  where  one  closet  serves  twenty-five 
persons,  mostly  adults,  tenants  complain  of 
little  or  no  water  when  much  is  used  in  the 
ground-floor  bottling-shop. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  house — not 
including  those  who  only  work  in  the  “stores” 
is  twenty  on  each  West  End  block,  twenty-two 
on  the  first  North  End  block,  and  twenty-eight 
on  the  second  North  End  block.  There  are 
from  fifty  to  eighty-two  persons  living  in  each 
of  numerous  houses.  Vacant  apartments  are 
few  in  the  North  and  West  Ends,  from  3%  to  6% 
of  the  total  on  each  block. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  apartment 
is  5.3  on  the  third  block,  5.6  on  the  second  and 
fourth  blocks,  and  5.8  on  the  first  block.  On 
the  fourth  block  five-room  apartments  are  most 
numerous,  and  contain  41%  of  the  people. 
On  the  third  block,  three-room  apartments  are 
most  numerous  and  most  persons  live  in  them, 
but  nearly  as  many  in  four-room  apartments. 
On  the  first  and  second  blocks,  a  majority  of 
the  apartments  are  three-room  apartments, 
and  a  still  larger  percentage  of  the  persons  live 
in  them.  One-room  apartments  are  not  as 
numerous  here  as  in  the  South  Cove;  there  are 
none  on  the  fourth  block,  but  on  each  of  the 

*Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  sec.  69. 


other  blocks  they  are  from  2%  to  4%  of  the  total 
apartments — nearly  twice  as  many  as  were 
found  in  the  several  blocks  studied  in  Chicago. 

Comparatively  few  families  consist  of  parents 
and  children  only.  Numerous  families  give 
relatives  or  others  homes  without  charge  or 
share  expenses  with  them;  several  times  two 
families  were  found  living  together  in  one 
apartment;  and  in  one  apartment  live  three 
families — two  brothers  and  their  wives  and 
seven  children  and  their  mother  and  two  other 
brothers — fourteen  in  all.  On  the  four  blocks, 
20%,  32%,  45%,  and  54%  of  the  families  keep 
lodgers ,  as  compared  with  only  15.3%  in  Berlin, 
where  the  English  Royal  Commission  on  Labor 
reported  “the  conditions  are  specially  bad.”* 
Moreover,  in  the  Boston  tenements,  a  large 
part  of  the  lodgers  also  eat  in  the  apartments, 
some  as  boarders  and  some  bringing  in  their 
own  food.  The  percentage  of  adults  is  great 
even  on  the  fourth  block,  48.3%  of  the  total 
population;  it  unfortunately  increases  on  each 
block  as  the  rooms  per  apartment  decrease  and 
the  persons  per  room  increase — to  64.2%  on 
the  first  block,  where  26.9%  of  the  population 
are  lodgers. 

The  average  persons  per  room ,  for  whole 
blocks,  are  1.3  on  the  fourth  block,  1.5  on  the 
third  block,  1.75  on  the  second  block,  and  1.81 
on  the  first  block.  Apartments  with  If  or  more 
persons  per  room  are  overcrowded,  when  all 
rooms  except  bathroom,  closets  and  halls  are 
included.  Even  in  New  York,  where  there  is 
surely  more  need  of  crowding  than  here,  “more 
than  four  persons  to  three  rooms  is  considered 
to  constitute  overcrowding.”**  On  the  fourth 
block,  44%  of  the  apartments  containing  53% 
of  the  population; — on  the  third  block,  52%  of 
the  apartments  containing  68%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion; — on  the  second  block  63%  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  containing  75%  of  the  population; — 
and  on  the  first  block,  70%  of  the  apartments 
containing  85%  of  the  population ; — are  over¬ 
crowded.  On  the  first  block,  further  64%  live 
in  apartments  having  two  or  more  persons  per 
room.  On  the  first  three  blocks  the  larger 
apartments  are  somewhat  more  frequently  over¬ 
crowded  than  the  small  apartments;  but  on 
the  fourth  block,  the  per  cent,  of  overcrowded 
apartments  decreases  gradually  from  70%  to  0 
as  the  rooms  per  apartment  increase  from  two  to 
seven. 

Extreme  overcrowding  is  shown  when  the 
average  persons  per  room  for  each  apartment 
is  stated.  On  the  fourth  block,  26%  of  the  per- 

*‘ ‘Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,”  p.  1325. 

**Chapin  in  Sage  Foundation  Study  on  ‘‘Standard  of 
Living  in  New  York,”  p.  81. 
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sons  live  in  apartments  with  two  or  more  persons 
per  room, — counting  all  rooms  but  bathrooms, 
closets  and  halls;  on  the  third  block,  38%  of 
the  persons  live  in  apartments  with  two  to 
2.9  persons  per  room,  and  on  each  North  End 
block  nearly  53%.  On  the  third  block,  one 
family  of  seven  live  in  two  rooms,  and  one  of 
six  in  a  single  room  behind  a  store.  On  the 
North  End  blocks,  twelve  families  of  101  persons 
live  in  apartments  with  three  to  3.9  persons  per 
room;  one  family  of  eight  and  another  of  ten 
live  in  two  rooms  each. 

In  the  bedrooms,  conditions  are  still  worse. 

The  Immigration  Commission  in  its  recent 
investigation  found  an  average  of  232  persons 
per  hundred  sleeping  rooms  in  the  immigrant 
districts  of  the  seven  large  cities  studied.  In¬ 
cluding  kitchens,  and  even  a  bathroom,  used  as 
bedrooms — as  perhaps  the  Commission  did 
not  do — we  found  on  the  fourth  block  209 
persons  per  hundred  bedrooms;  on  the  third 
block  236;  on  the  first  block  241;  and  on  the 
second  block  261,  or  twenty-nine  more  than  the 
average  in  the  seven  cities;  on  the  five  blocks 
together,  we  found  2,126  persons  in  891  bed¬ 
rooms,  an  average  of  239  per  hundred  bedrooms. 
Thus,  the  North  and  West  End  tenement  dis¬ 
tricts  are  considerably  more  congested  than  the 
immigrant  districts  of  the  other  large  cities. 


But  rooms  are  less  important  than  men,  women 
and  children.  Of  the  total  population,  47% 
on  the  fourth  block,  59%  on  the  third  block,. 
64%  on  the  first  block,  and  69%  on  the  second 
block,  sleep  in  bedrooms  occupied  by  three  or 
more  persons,  23%  on  the  fourth  block,  26% 
on  both  the  third  and  first  blocks,  and  39%  on 
the  second  block,  sleep  in  bedrooms  occupied 
by  four  or  more  persons.  On  the  blocks  in.  the 
order  last  named,  10-30-35  and  50  persons 
sleep  in  bedrooms  occupied  by  five  persons 
each,  and  0-12-12  and  24  persons  in  bedrooms 
occupied  by  six  persons  each,  and  on  each  block, 
seven  persons  sleep  in  a  single  room.  On  the 
fourth  block  4%,  on  the  first  and  third  blocks 
10%,  and  on  the  second  block  12%,  of  the  total 
population  sleep  in  bedrooms  occupied  by  five 
to  seven  persons  each. 

Kitchens  are  frequently  used  as  bedrooms / 
on  the  fourth  block,  ten  by  seventeen  persons; 
on  the  third  block,  sixteen  by  twenty-seven 
persons;  on  the  second  block,  twenty-five  by 
thirty-seven  persons;  and  on  the  first  block, 
thirty-seven  by  eighty-nine  persons.  On  the 
first  block  three  persons  sleep  in  each  of  fifteen 
kitchens  and  four  persons  in  each  of  five  kitchens. 

Bedrooms  are  occupied  day  and  night  by  two 
sets  of  sleepers  on  each  block;  one  by  three 
persons  on  the  fourth  block;  two  by  six  persons. 


KITCHEN  IN  THIRD  FRO  OR  APARTMENT  AT  20  MORTON  STREET 
No  provisions  for  light  or  air.  Window  opens  on  adjoining  room.  Notice  light  burning  at  mid-day. 
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on  the  second  block;  four  by  ten  persons  on  the 
third  block;  and  twelve  by  thirty-three  persons 
on  the  first  block — here,  as  usual,  the  worst. 
In  one  three-room  apartment  on  the  top  floor 
of  24  Stillman  Street,  one  room  is  occupied  by 
three  men,  the  one  bed  in  the  other  bedroom 
by  a  young  man  during  the  day  and  by  two 
young  women  at  night,  and  in  the  kitchen  a 
woman  sleeps  during  the  day  and  the  mother 
and  two  children  at  night. 

Much  can  wisely  be  said  against  even  three 
persons  sleeping  in  a  large  room.  But  we  found 
on  each  block  from  four  to  seven  persons  sleeping 
in  small  rooms — often  in  smaller  rooms  than  the 
tenement  house  law  permits.*  In  determining 
the  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person  in  bed¬ 
rooms,  I  regard  each  child  under  ten  as  one-half 
a  person.  Six  hundred,  even  seven  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  person  is  the  legal  minimum  in 
some  cities;  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  known,  does 
the  law  allow  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
per  person.  ** 

The  law  for  Boston  provides  only  that  “the 
Board  of  Health  may  by  vote  limit  the  number 
of  occupants,”  permitted  in  any  building  or  part 
thereof.***  Of  the  people  on  these  blocks, — 
on  the  fourth  74% — on  the  third  77% — on  the 
first  85% — and  on  the  second  88% — have  less 
than  six  hundred  cubic  feet;  and  on  the  fourth 
block,  54% — on  the  first  59% — on  the  third 
60% — and  on  the  second  68  %— have  less  than 
four  hundred  cubic  feet  per  person.  Boston 
not  only  fails  to  require  the  minimum  of  other 
cities,  but  also  seems  to  have  no  minimum  at  ally 
— no  minimum  for  working  men  and  their 
families,  though  for  every  tramp  in  the  common 
lodging-houses  the  Board  of  Health  requires 
at  least  350  cubic  feet  of  air-space  and  open 
windows.  On  the  fourth  block  25%  of  the 
persons  have  less  than  three  hundred  cubic 
feet  each,  and  7%  less  than  two  hundred;  on 
the  second  block  40%  less  than  three  hundred, 
and  6%  less  than  two  hundred;  on  the  third 
block  42%  less  than  three  hundred,  and  10% 
less  than  two  hundred;  and  on  the  first  block 
32%  less  than  three  hundred,  and  13%  less  than 
two  hundred.  When  the  building  law  required 
every  room  to  contain  at  least  765  cubic  feet 
of  air  space,****  it  was  not  intended  that  four 
persons  should  sleep  in  rooms  of  the  minimum 
size;  yet  nearly  9%  of  the  persons  on  these 
four  blocks  have  each  less  than  one-quarter 
the  air-space  of  the  minimum-sized  room.  As 
three  hundred  cubic  feet  is  a  space  a  little  less 

*Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  sec.  64. 

**MacGregor,  p.  57. 

****Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  sec.  128. 

****Acts  of  1907,  ch.  550,  sec.  64. 


than  8£'  x  6'  x  6',  and  two  hundred  cubic 
feet  is  a  little  less  than  8^'  x  6'  x  4',  26% 
of  these  persons  sleep  so  close  that  in  rooms  8£ 
feet  high  they  cover  one-third  of  the  floor  area, 
and  9%  more  cover  one-half  the  floor  area. 

On  the  fourth  block — including  one-half 
the  bounding  streets — 520  persons  live  on  .91 
acre — a  density  of  571  persons  per  acre.  On 
the  second  block  752  persons  live  on  .85  acre — 
885  per  acre.  On  the  first  and  third  blocks, 
so  much  of  the  area,  and  particularly  corners, 


A  CHILDREN'S  “PLAYGROUND”  OFF 
NORTH  STREET 


is  devoted  to  business  that  the  density  per  acre 
gives  no  idea  of  the  crowding.  Including  only 
lots  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  residences,  we 
found  816  persons  per  acre  on  the  fourth  block — 
872  on  the  third — 1,032  on  the  first — and  1,179 
on  the  second  block. 

Rents.  The  average  monthly  rent  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  first  block  is  $11.59;  on  the  third 
$12.18;  on  the  second  $12.36;  and  on  the  fourth 
$15.93.  The  average  weekly  rent  per  room  is 
on  the  third  block  $.81;  on  the  first  $.85;  on  the 
fourth  $.88;  and  on  the  second  $.93.  On  the 
four  blocks  together  it  is  $.67.  Fewr  families 
pay  less  than  $.60  or  more  than  $1.10  per  room 
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per  week.  Considering  each  child  under  ten 
as  one-half  person,  the  average  weekly  rent  per 
person  is  on  the  fourth  block  $.72;  on  the  second 
and  third  $.58;  and  on  the  first  $.52.  On  the 
four  blocks  together  it  is  $.59.  In  27%  of  the 
apartments  on  the  first  block,  the  average  weekly 


CLEVELAND  PLACE 
“A  foot-hill  of  the  gas-tank” 


rent  per  person  is  less  than  $.40;  in  these  apart¬ 
ments,  the  most  crowded,  the  tenant  makes 
a  considerable  profit  on  $.50  per  week  or  $.07 
per  night  from  each  lodger,  the  regular  charge 
to  Polish  women  lodgers. 

On  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  blocks 
studied,  the  average  rent  per  person  is  about 
the  same  as  the  average  for  the  North  and  West 
End  blocks,  viz.,  in  Charlestown  $.61,  and  in 
South  Boston  $.53  per  week.  As  the  rooms  are 
not  as  a  rule  overcrowded,  having  on  each  block 
only  1.06  persons  per  room,  the  rent  per  room 
is  little  more  than  the  rent  per  person; — viz., 
in  Charlestown  $.64  and  in  South  Boston  $.56 
per  week — respectively  74%  and  64%  as  much 
as  the  average  on  the  four  North  and  West 
End  blocks.  And  even  when  rents  are  so  low, 
sometimes  unprofitably  low,  there  are  many 
vacant  apartments — 9.1%  of  the  total  number 
on  the  Charlestown  block  and  16.7%  on  the 
South  Boston  block  as  compared  with  4.3% 
of  the  total  on  the  North  and  West  End  blocks. 

Thus,  Charlestown  and  South  Boston,  and 
similarly  parts  of  the  South  End  and  Roxbury, 
as  well  as  the  North  and  West  End  residents, 
suffer  from  the  congestion  in  the  latter  districts. 
This  congestion  is  to  a  certain  extent,  and  should 
be  still  more,  illegal  competition.  If  this  congestion 
were  prevented ,  rent  per  person  would  increase 
rather  than  rent  per  room  decrease;  for,  rather 
than  receive  less  rent  than  now  from  tenements, 
landlords  would  as  a  rule  turn  their  houses  to 
business  uses.  The  tenants,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  more  rent  per  person,  would  move  to  those 
unprosperous  districts  whose  population  in 
recent  years  has  increased  little  or  decreased. 

If  the  rent  per  room  on  the  North  and  West 
End  blocks  seems  low,  remember  that  most 
of  the  houses  are  so  old,  unimproved,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  tenant  gets  so  little, 
that  his  rent  is  really  high — not  low.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
landlords  get  large  profits.  The  land  is  so  valuable 
that' rents  must  be  high  to  bring  even  a  moderate 
return  on  investments;  it  is  so  valuable  that  it 
would  be  used  for  business  purposes  only,  unless 
the  overcrowding  made  the  rent  per  person 
decidedly  less  than  the  rent  per  room. 

Conditions  are  on  the  whole  much  the  same 
on  the  four  blocks , — a  little  better  on  the  fourth 
block  than  on  the  other  three.  The  average 
conditions  on  these  typical  blocks  of  the  North 
and  West  End  tenement  districts  are  as  follows: 
84%  of  the  entire  block  is  covered  by  buildings; 
a  four-story  tenement  house  covers  84%  of 
its  lot,  faces  a  street  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  yard  of  irregular  shape  twelve  feet  wide 


behind  part  of  the  house;  the  halls  and  stairs 
are  dark,  dirty,  inadequately  ventilated,  and  less 
than  three  feet  wide;  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
store,  and  behind  it  a  small  apartment;  on  each 
floor  above,  one  apartment  of  three  rooms; 
in  the  hall,  a  water  closet  for  each  two  families — 
eight  persons — dark,  dirty  and  inadequately 
ventilated;  no  apartment  of  room  vacant;  for 
each  family  the  only  water  supply  is  a  single 
faucet  in  the  kitchen  sink;  in  the  three  rooms 
live  man,  wife,  two  young  children,  one  older 
child,  and  one  lodger — six  persons;  wife  and 
younger  children  sleep  in  one  room  and  have 
350  cubic  feet  of  air  per  person;  man,  older  child 
and  lodger  sleep  in  the  second  bedroom  and 
have  250  cubic  feet  per  person;  rent  $11.50  per 
month,  nearly  $1  per  week  per  room.  These 


average  conditions  are  bad  enough;  but  it  should 
be  clear  from  the  details  given  that  a  large  part 
of  the  2,367  persons  living  on  these  four  blocks 
live  under  much  more  crowded  conditions  than  the 
average.  Averages  and  totals  often  mean  little; 
if  ten  persons  live  in  seven  rooms,  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  two  live  in  five  rooms  and  eight 
in  two  rooms,  as  on  these  blocks,  or  two  in  two 
rooms  and  eight  in  five  rooms.  As  some  1,500 
persons  on  these  blocks  are  packed  in  twice  as 
closely  as  comfort,  decency  and  health  allow,  so 
live  a  large  part  of  the  44,000  persons  in  the  tene¬ 
ment  districts  of  the  North  and  West  Ends. 

Is  congestion  increasing ?  Are  conditions  worse 
now  than  a  few  years  ago?  Are  persons  moving 
out  of  these  districts  faster  than  babies,  immi¬ 
grants  and  others  come  in?  Though  we  counted 


ENTRANCE  TO  16  MORTON  STREET 
This  condition  existed  in  August,  1909,  while  the  housing  investigation  was  on. 

The  stairway  is  used  by  five  families. 
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less  persons  on  the  two  West  End  blocks  than 
were  there  in  the  1905  Census,  the  difference 
on  the  fourth  block  is  only  six,  and  tenants 
probably  concealed  from  us  several  times  six, 
of  whom  they  would  tell  the  census  enumerator; 
on  the  third  block,  on  the  edge  of  the  business 
district,  one  or  more  houses  may  have  been  de¬ 
molished  or  changed  into  shops  since  1905.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  congestion  in  Ward  8 
has  decreased  since  1905,  after  the  population 
increased  so  remarkably  fast  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ten  years. 

In  the  North  End,  there  are  no  real  indica¬ 
tions  of  decreasing  congestion  and  there  is 
much  evidence  of  decidedly  greater  congestion; 
new  houses  cover  more  land  and  have  more 
stories  than  their  predecessors;  and  in  both  old 
and  new  houses  the  number  of  persons  per 
room  is  increasing.  In  the  backyards  of  houses 
facing  the  two  alleys,  Tileston  Street  and  Webster 
Avenue,  a  four-story  house  of  twenty-eight 
rooms  has  just  been  built,  so  closely  surrounded 
by  other  buildings  that  every  room  on  its  first 
floor  is  inadequately  lighted.  Even  on  block 
No.  33,  as  already  shown  the  most  densely 
populated  block  in  the  North  End  in  1905,  two 
new  five-story  houses  have  four  times  as  many 
apartments  and  rooms  as  had  the  three-story 
houses  on  the  same  lots.  On  block  No.  34, 
every  inch  of  which  is  covered  by  four  and  five 
story  tenements,  the  population  increased  26.4% 
between  the  Board  of  Health  census  in  1901  and 
the  1905  census.  On  the  first  block  studied 
in  detail,  in  eight  tenement  houses  we  found 
25%  more  persons  than  the  total  of  that  1901 
census,  even  when  we  found  four  tenements 
vacant,  and  of  course  counted  only  actual  resi¬ 
dents;  at  24  Stillman  Street,  the  Board  of  Health 
in  1901  found  no  lodgers,  and  we  found  twenty- 
five.  Of  this  whole  block,  the  population  i  n- 
creased  18.6%  between  the  1905  census  and  our 
investigation — in  August,  1909;  and  during 
this  period  some  houses  here  were  replaced  by 
a  business  block.  On  the  second  block,  the 
population  increased  from  498  in  the  1905 
census  to  752  in  our  investigation  in  October, 
1909 — 51%;  this  apparently  excessive  in¬ 
crease  is  verified  by  the  census  of  male  residents, 
which  shows  54%  more  adult  males  on  this 
block  on  May  1,  1909,  than  on  May  1,  1905;* 
it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  here  at  least  six 
new  houses  have  been  built,  most  of  them  dur¬ 
ing  1905.  On  those  North  and  West  End  blocks 
where  business  is  not  replacing  numerous 
houses,  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  as  fast  as  on  the  first  block — 

*From  Records  in  Election  Commissioner’s  Office. 


at  least  18%  in  four  years.  So  fast,  at  least, 
congestion  in  the  North  and  West  End  tene¬ 
ment  districts  is  increasing. 

In  other  districts,  also,  we  have  found  conges¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  South  Cove  and  parts 
of  the  South  End.  From  Roxbury  and  farther 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  come  complaints 
that  conditions  there  will  soon  be  as  bad  as  in 
the  North  End.  On  some  blocks,  there  is  crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  houses  on  the  land;  on  others,  crowd¬ 
ing  within  the  houses  and  the  rooms;  on  others, 
too  many  families  per  house  and  too  many  per¬ 
sons  per  room,  in  houses  covering  nearly  all 
the  land. 

On  the  Roxbury  Crossing  block  studied, 
bounded  by  Longwood  Avenue,  Phillips,  Conant 
and  Parker  streets,  one-quarter  of  all  the  houses 
(24.3%)  face  alleys  under  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  over  one-half  (54.3%)  of  all  are  three-story 
rear  houses;  in  these  respects,  conditions  are 
worse  than  in  the  North  and  West  Ends.  On 
this  block,  too,  only  18.6%  of  the  houses  have 
adequate  rear  yards — few  more  than  in  the 
North  and  West  Ends. 

South  Cove  residences  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago  now  often  hold  from  three  to  six  families 
each,  though  remodelled  little  or  none.  On  the 
block  bounded  by  Albany,  Kneeland,  Hudson 
and  Harvard  streets,  one-third  of  the  families 
do  not  have  even  one  faucet  each;  five-sixths 
of  them  do  not  have  their  own  water-closet, 
and  thirteen  water-closets  are  used  by  from  four 
to  nine  families  each.  Here  60%  of  the  families 
live  in  one  or  two  room  apartments,  and  one- 
room  apartments  are  almost  as  numerous  as 


CEbbAR  WATER-CbOSET  IN  CEbbAR  OF 
10  GRAY  STREET,  CHARbESTOWN 
Used  by  three  families 
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A  FIRTHY,  MUCH  USED 
PASSAGEWAY  RUNNING 
ARONG  REAR  OF  HARE 
STREET  HOUSES 


those  of  two  rooms.  In  these  respects,  condi¬ 
tions  are  worse  here  than  in  the  larger  North 
and  West  End  tenement  houses. 

On  the  “New  York  streets”  of  the  South  End, 
between  Broadway,  Harrison  Avenue,  Dover 
and  Albany  streets,  and  particularly  on  the  new 
Rose  Street,  there  is  congestion  on  land  and 
within  houses.  Rose  Street  is  thirty  feet  wide; 
on  either  side,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  four- 
story  tenement  houses,  forty-two  of  them,  on 
lots  forty  feet  to  forty-five  feet  deep.  Each  of 
thirty-five  houses  covers  90%  or  more  of  its 
lot;  not  one  has  a  yard  across  the  rear, — the 
only  yards  being  five  feet  wide  and  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  feet  deep.  Near  the  rear  of  the 
most  of  these  houses  are  buildings  of  four,  five 
and  six  stories.  The  crack  between  No.  14  and 
the  five-story  factory  behind  it  varies  from  six 
to  eighteen  inches.  Even  numerous  basements 
here  are  occupied  as  tenements;  in  one  I  found 
five  persons,  who  sleep  in  one  room  with  no  win¬ 
dow,  and  with  an  unventilated  water  closet 
across  a  narrow  hall.  As  this  street  is  on  made 
land  and  only  across  Albany  Street  from  the 
South  Bay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  walls 
of  even  the  front  room  here  are  wet,  and  that 
four  of  the  five  persons  were  ill. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  while  congestion 
is  increasing  in  the  North  and  West  Ends,  it  is 
also  spreading  into  other  districts. 

Results  of  congestion.  There  is  little  definite 
information  about  the  relation  of  congestion 
to  disease  and  death,  or  to  drunkenness,  vice 
or  crime.  We  did  not  try  to  get  information  on 
these  subjects.  Every  one  agrees  that  fresh 
air,  sunlight,  cleanliness,  and  privacy  are  con- 


REAR  OF  93  PRINCE  STREET 
Every  room  in  this  house  is  occupied. 
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ducive  to  health,  efficiency,  temperance,  morality 
and  happiness;  and  that  dark,  unventilated, 
unsanitary,  or  crowded  rooms  are  conducive 
to  disease,  inefficiency,  intemperance,  im¬ 
morality  and  misery. 

Statistics  of  disease  and  death  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends  show,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
the  bad  results  of  congestion.  Statistics  are 
not  yet  available  which  give  any  definite  idea 
of  the  cost  of  congestion  in  efficiency  and  life. 
For  numerous  reasons,  morbidity — and  mortal¬ 
ity —  rates  should  be  low  in  the  North  and  West 
Ends:  I — A  large  majority  of  the  adults  are 
recent  immigrants,  nearly  all  young,  and — on 
arrival  in  this  country — healthy,  strong,  and 
as  a  rule  temperate.  II— After  few  years  here, 
many  families  move  to  less  congested  districts; 
III — Almost  all  the  babies  are  breast-fed — 
and  breast-fed  babies  of  strong  temperate 
parents  withstand  much  that  would  kill  artifi¬ 
cially  fed  or  poorly  cared-for  children  of  weaker 
or  intemperate  parents.*  IV.  About  half 
the  total  population  are  Jews  who  are  particular¬ 
ly  able  to  resist  disease;  and  (V.)  most  of  the 
other  half  are  Italians  and  eastern  Europeans 
who  often  return  to  their  native  lands  when 
ill.**  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  reasons,  the 
death-rate  is  considerably  higher  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends  than  elsewhere.  Here,  breast¬ 
fed  babies  die — three  hundred  each  year — in 
as  large  a  proportion  as  the  babies  of  other 
districts,  many  of  whom  are  not  breast-fed; 
here,  strong  young  men  and  women  sicken  and 
die  faster  than  the  weaker  and  older  men  and 
women  of  other  districts; — because  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and — not  the  least  important — conges¬ 
tion. 

As  in  Boston  extreme  crowding  in  the  rooms 
is  particularly  evident,  let  us  remember  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  has  shown  that  “density 
of  population  within  houses  is  much  more  nearly 
related  to  death  rates  than  density  of  population 
upon  the  acre.***  If  we  had  Boston  statistics, 

*The  records  of  the  Boston  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene 
Association  show  that  in  the  North  and  West  Ends  nearly 
3  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  babies  are  wholly  or 
partly  breast-fed  as  in  parts  of  Charlestown,  Roxbury 
and  Cambridgepcrt — where  few  or  no  Jews  or  Italians 
live.  In  general,  there  are  5  to  10  times  as  many  deaths 
among  artificially  fed  infants  as  among  breast-fed  infants — 
Westergaard’s  Mortalitat  and  Morbilitat,  p.  364.  In 
Berlin,  in  1905  and  1906,  of  all  children  who  died  under 
one  year  old,  about  5-6  were  artificially  fed — “Statistical 
Year-Books  of  Berlin.”  In  Boston,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  found  that  of  all  infants  who  died  under  one  year 
old  during  the  six  months  June  to  November,  1907,  nearly 
3-4  were  artificially  fed,  and  concluded  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  shows  “the  close  inter-relation  between  the  mor¬ 
tality  and  bottle-feeding,  and  the  immunity  given  by 
breast-feeding” — Report  for  1907. 

**One  small  society,  the  Boston  Italian  Immigrant 
Society,  has  for  two  years  or  more  sent  some  consump¬ 
tives  and  other  invalids  on  every  steamer  from  Boston  to 
Naples — sometimes  ten  at  a  time,  and  during  the  past 
year  95 — many  of  whom  die  within  few  months. 

**‘*‘Eighth  Special  Report,”  p.  77. 


they  would  probably  show,  as  Leipzig  statistics 
show,  a  death-rate  in  rooms  with  three  or  more 
occupants  for  adults  three  times,  and  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  one  year  four  times  greater  than 
in  rooms  with  one  occupant. 

Whether  there  are  any  accurate  statistics 
of  wrong-doing  in  congested  districts,  I  do  not 
know.  Here,  I  try  to  show  only  the  conditions 
under  which  thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  live — or  exist — in  North  and  West  End 
tenements.  The  rooms  are  sometimes  cold,, 
sometimes  hot,  but  always  close;  in  the  only 
sitting  room  are  washtubs  and  much  clothing, 
and  sometimes  a  bed  and  a  cradle;  food  on  the 
stove,  and  dishes  on  the  table;  the  baby  crying, 
other  children  squabbling,  and  the  mother 
scolding,  for  every  one  is  tired.  At  bedtime, 
not  only  whole  families — of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  and  well  and  ill — but  often  also  unrelated, 
unmarried  lodgers,  between  eighteen  and  thirty- 
five  years  old,  and  of  both  sexes, — crowd  into 
apartments  of  two,  three  and  four  rooms;  for 
all  six  or  ten  of  them  the  only  chance  to  bathe, 
in  most  apartments,  is  at  the  kitchen  sink;  often, 
the  only  way  for  those  of  one  sex  to  enter  their 
bedrooms  is  through  one  or  two  bedrooms 
occupied  by  the  other  sex,  and  sometimes  be¬ 
tween  the  bedrooms  there  is  no  door  or  only 
half  a  partition. 

Are  the  citizens  of  Boston  going  to  let  their 
fellow-citizens  in  the  North  and  West  Ends  be 
subject  any  longer  to  such  temptations  or  suffer 
any  longer  from  such  conditions?  Let  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
welfare  of  these  people  work  together  to  secure 
better  living  conditions  and  a  greater  chance  for 
“life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Rather  than  recommend  any  particular 
remedies  for  congestion,  I  urge  that  numerous 
remedies,  or  methods  of  eliminating  or  restrict¬ 
ing  congestion,  should  be  carefully  considered: — 

I.  The  education  of  tenants  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  more  space  by  Board  of  Health  inspec¬ 
tors,  private  visitors,  and  public  meetings  at 
various  places  in  the  congested  districts. 

II.  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  plan  of  renovating 
and  managing  houses  now  unsanitary  or  over¬ 
crowded. 

III.  The  elimination  of  illegal  competition 
in  the  building  and  the  occupancy  of  houses. 

IV.  A  law  definitely  specifying  minimum  re¬ 
quirements — re-light,  air-space  per  person,  and 
water-closets,  for  example, — to  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  in  all  houses.  Permanently  vacating 
cellar  dwellings  and  all  unventilated  bedrooms, 
Tearing  down  some  rear  tenements,  and  leaving 
open  spaces. 
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V.  Changes  in  the  building  law;  for  example, 
to  restrict  further  the  height  of  tenement 
houses,  and  the  percentage  of  the  lot  to  be 
covered,  and  to  apply  tenement-house  laws 
to  houses  for  two  or  three  families. 

VI.  City  planning,  or  the  decision  by  public- 
spirited  and  far-sighted  experts  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  district — width  of  streets, 
size  of  lots,  kind  of  houses  and  other  buildings. 
Restricting  more  and  more  the  building  and  the 
occupancy  of  houses  roughly  as  their  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  increases — the  “zone 
system”  of  German  cities. 

VII.  A  system  of  workingmen’s  trains, 
similar  to  that  in  Belgium. 

VIII.  The  locating  of  factories,  and  honses 
for  their  employees,  in  suburbs  or  beyond. 

IX.  Greatly  increasing  the  number  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  houses  to  be  rented  or  sold  to  families 
of  small  incomes  —  through  building  more 
economically  with  greater,  capital  and  whole¬ 


sale  buying  and  protective  district  restrictions. 
Co-operative  banks,  and  co-partnership  tenants’ 
societies.  Model  tenements  on  medium-priced 
land,  or  smaller  houses  on  cheaper  land,  at 
moderate  rents,  and  with  a  moderate  return 
on  capital  invested. 

X.  Changes  in  taxation.  Lower  taxes  on 
houses — to  encourage  building;  higher  taxes 
on  vacant  land  and  other  unimproved  property, 
— to  prevent  its  being  held  for  speculation. 

XI.  More  sanitary  inspectors;  a  tenement- 
house  bureau  under  the  State  or  City  Board 
of  Health;  a  tenement-house  department  similar 
to  that  in  New  York;  or  a  permanent  metro¬ 
politan  housing  commission — only  advisory, 
or  with  executive  power  over  the  planning  of 
districts  and  the  building  and  occupancy  of 
houses — acting  through  local  officials,  and  by 
means  of  continuous  investigation  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  needs  of  landlords  and  tenants 
in  each  district. 


CELLAR  OF  12  GRAY  STREET,  CHARLESTOWN 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RECOMMENDATION 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Boston  - 191 5,  held  April  11 ,  1910 ,  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  Housing  Committee  was  accepted  and  approved: 


The  first  need  is  to  develop  public  opinion 
to  the  point  of  supporting  a  local  authority  that 
is  progressive  and  of  jacking  up  one  that  is  not 
progressive.  This  can  best  be  done  through  a 
system  of  finding  what  needs  to  be  done,  what 
could  be  done  under  present  laws  and  is  not, 
and  what  new  laws  are  needed  to  do  all  effec¬ 
tively. 

The  authorities  to  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  the  building  department,  the  board 
of  appeal  and  the  board  of  health. 

A  method  of  observing  the  work  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  of  observing  the  needs  within  the 
city,  and  of  calling  these  needs  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  department  in  each  case,  is  through 
a  system  of  volunteer,  unpaid  inspection,  as 
follows: — 

A  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  on  housing,  should  be  established.  This 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  man,  a  man 
interested  in  housing  conditions  and  who  can 
see  both  the  social  and  economic  sides  of  the 
question.  This  man  should  develop  through 
the  associated  charities,  settlements,  nurses’ 
associations,  etc.,  eyes,  so  to  speak,  through 
which  he  might  watch  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  city.  In  the  first  instance,  he  would  con¬ 
sider  most  carefully  every  complaint  coming 
in.  Having  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  warrantable 
cause  for  procedure,  he  should  lay  it  before  the 
proper  department  and  stick  to  it  until  it  is 
properly  adjusted. 

In  regard  to  the  board  of  appeal,  it  would  be 
particularly  helpful  if  such  a  man  could  watch 
its  decisions  from  time  to  time  and  see  how  far 


they  break  away  from  the  spirit  of  the  present 
law  and  whether  or  not  such  decisions  made  in 
specific  cases  open  the  way  for  a  large  number  of 
similar  cases  and  thus  practically  break  down 
the  law. 

In  regard  to  the  building  department  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  such  a  man  keep  a  general 
watch  on  developments,  so  as  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  going  along  in  the  right  way. 

The  chief  work  would  perhaps  come  in  con¬ 
nection  with  proper  maintenance  of  buildings, 
in  condition,  that  is,  fit  for  human  habitation. 
This  comes  under  the  board  of  health.  The 
board  has  insufficient  regulations  (no  regula¬ 
tion,  for  example,  as  to  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  space,  as  many  cities  have  and  enforce) , 
not  enough  inspectors,  and  action  of  the  kind 
suggested  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  what 
is  needed  and  later  secure  it.  This  system  is 
approved  by  experts  in  European  countries  and 
in  England. 

In  order  to  supplement  this  work  and  make  it 
effective,  wide  publicity  would  be  necessary. 
The  public  must  at  all  times  be  kept  informed 
as  to  the  situation,  as  to  particular  conditions 
and  the  attitude  of  the  responsible  authority 
in  regard  to  them,  what  is  done  ineffectively  and 
also  what  is  done  effectively.  In  this  way  the 
people  may  know  what  the  situation  actually 
is  and  thus  develop  a  public  opinion  that  will, 
more  than  anything  else,  bring  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  desired. 

Your  committee  respectfully  requests  that  it 
be  empowered  to  select  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  this  work  and  put  the  scheme  into  operation. 


April  11,  1910, 


BOSTON-1915  HOUSING  COMMITTEE. 


